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THE ZOOLOGIST. 


THIRD SERIES. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK, 


By Henry Stevenson, F.L. S. 


Ir the first half of the past year showed, so far as this county 
is concerned, a dearth of ornithological occurrences, the last six 
months have afforded but little more of special interest, and I have 
delayed my notes in consequence. 


JUNE, 1877. 


Golden Oriole.—I am informed on, I believe, reliable authority, 
that early in the spring a pair of these birds were seen on the Caistor 
Road, near Yarmouth, flying in and out of a plantation by the 
wayside, one bird striking the observer as particularly brilliant in 
colour as they flitted on in front of his vehicle, thus affording him a 


good opportunity of determining a species so attractive in oes 


as not easily to be mistaken. 

Norfolk Plover.—\ am glad to report, with regard to this inte- 
resting species, that protection in the breeding season is effecting 
the desired object, and considerable numbers are again to be met 
with in their chief haunts in this county. A pair have also been 
known to rear their young this summer in a very favourable locality 
some twelve miles from Norwich, where they had not been known 
to breed for many years. 

Great Gray Shrike.—From Mr. Anthony Hamond, of Westacre, 
I learn that two pairs of these birds were seen at Massingham, in 
West Norfolk, during the summer, but he is not aware that they 
attempted to nest there. 
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Strange Nestiny-place of the Brambling.—The Brambling has 
never nested in my aviary till this year, although pairing has taken 
- place and housekeeping preparations been shown by the desultory 
carrying about of building materials. This year, however, one hen 
Brambling was more demonstrative than usual in this way, and, to 


my great surprise, selected a site for her nest at the foot of, and not 


in, a small fir tree placed on one of the borders of the aviary. After 
the manner of a Sky Lark she formed a hollow in the dusty soil, 
and then carefully lined it with hair, moss and wool, after which 
she laid one egg and sat on it for a day or two, when it disappeared, 
destroyed probably by mice, or other birds, as my Sky Larks’ eggs 

almost invariably are, in a similar position; and from that time she 
deserted her nest, which was soon pulled to pieces. It is the 
more strange that this strictly arboreal species should have selected 
such a spot for her nest, as a Linnet ,was sitting on eggs in the fir 
bush above her head, and a hen Chaffinch was doing her best at 


the same time to prompt her deficient instincts by building i in a 
bush opposite. 


7 | AUGUST. 


‘Short- earcd Owl.—A bird of this species was shown me by a 


Norwich birdstuffer, which had been brought to him, in the flesh, 


as early as the 3rd of August, and was said to have been shot just 
outside the city. | 


Wild-fowl breeding in Norfolk.—The early “ close time” has 


told well for various kinds of fowl in Norfolk this summer, and that 
not only in the strictly preserved localities, but in places where, 
hitherto, they have been much harassed. A considerable number 
of Garganey were reared apent Surlingham, and in the same locality 
on the 16th August I saw a “coil” of at least twenty common Teal 
making for the Broad at sunset. A pair of Shovellers also nested 
there this year, which they have not done for some years. In West 
Norfolk Mr. Hamond tells me that some Wigeon remained all the 
summer on the lake at Narford, and the Gadwall bred freely 

in that locality. Two broods of young Sheldrakes made their 
- appearance on the estuary of the Lynn river, some of which were 
captured and turned off on a pond in that neighbourhood. These 
_ were, of course, old enough to take care of themselves; but I have 
recently heard, through a gentleman well acquainted with these 
birds in a wild state, as a few pairs still breed aunually on his 
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sand-hills in the neighbourhood of Lynn, that although, when eggs 
are taken and hatched out under tame ducks or hens, the young 


are easily reared, if young wild Sheldrakes are captured and 


placed under the charge of the foster-parents, with nestlings of 
their own kind and age, they are never brought up to maturity ;. 
refusing the food supplied when once they have known their own 
mothers and their habits and diet. 

Hooded Crow in Summer.—Amongst the species one e would least 


care to acclimatise, from its egg-stealing proclivities, the “ hoody” 


ranks supreme, yet we seem to have yearly more and more evidence | 
of its inclination to do so. On August 6th a very accurate observer, 
at Northrepps, saw a Hooded Crow drive from her nest a Wood 
Pigeon, which made considerable resistance, and then devour the 
eges. A young Hooded Crow, recorded by Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., 
in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1877 (p. 445), as shot by himself at North- 
repps on August 20th, having been previously seen on the 18th, 
had no doubt been reared in the neighbourhood, as undoubtedly 
were the young brood seen at Sherringham, an adjoining parish, in 
August, 1867, as recorded by myself in ‘ The Zoologist’ (2nd ser. 
p. 1012), on the authority of Mr. H. M. Upcher. | 

Pigmy Curlew.—A pair of these birds, in nearly full summer 
plumage, were killed at Blakeney in the first week of August. 

Montagu’s Harrier.—On the 15th a male of this species, in 
change from brown to grey plumage, was killed in this county and 
sent to London to be preserved, as recorted in ‘The Field’ of 
August 25th. | 


SEPTEMBER. 


Manx Shearwater.—On the 15th a bird of this species was sent 
up to Norwich to be stuffed, but I could not learn in what part of 
the county it had been killed. 

Snow Bunting.—| saw a single bird this autumn which baa been 


4 shot here so early as September 19th, still showing many traces of 
its summer plumage. 


Late appearance of the Cuckoo.—Mr. H. M. Upcher has recorded 
in ‘The Field’ of October 13th the fact of a Cuckoo having been 
shot at Sherringham on the 28th September. The age of the 
specimen is not given, but it was most probably a late bird of 
the year. 

Autumnal Migration of Waders.—l am told that about the 18th 
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of this month, when, after a long prevalence of wind from the S. 


and S.W. it shifted suddenly to N.E. and N.W., the “muds” of © 


Breydon were frequented for a few days with an unusual number 
of grallatorial migrants of various kinds; and of birds then pro- 
cured may be mentioned two Spotted Redshanks and several 
Pigmy Curlews. A Spoonbill is said to have been seen at the 
same time. 

Richardson’s Skua.— An immature specimen was shot at 
Blakeney about the 18th. | 


 Ocrownn. 


_ Hoopoe.—I referred in this journal in 1875 to the singular fact 
that this species, which of late years has been a rare visitant 
to Norfolk, makes its appearance now in autumn rather than in 
spring, at which season, some ten or fifteen years ago, it was 
much more commonly seen. Mr. T. EK. Gunn, bird-preserver, 
records, in a local publication, a —— as shot at Filby, near 
this month. | 

Blue-throated Warbler.—Though not actually procured in Nor- 
folk, having been taken on the Lowestoft Denes, the example of 
this warbler recorded by Mr. G. P. Moore, in ‘The Zoologist’ 


(1877, p. 449), as entangled in some nets in July last, is most 


interesting to local ornithologists, as it belongs to the Scandi- 
navian form of this species, as did also one taken under similar 
circumstances, and near the same spot, at Lowestoft, in May, 
1856; another found dead on Yarmouth beach in September, 1841 ; 


and a third, recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1867 (p. 1014), by » 


Mr. J. R. Griffith, of Oxford, as identified Ly himself as it alighted, 
on the lst September of that year, upon the rigging of the S.S. 
*North Star,” when off the Norfolk coast; the vessel being bound 
at the time from Christiania to London. | | 

Spotted Redshank.—Two specimens were shot on Breydon on 
the 12th and 22nd of this month, the former a darkish bird in 
change of plumage, and the latter a bird of the year. 

Marsh Harrier.—One taken near Hoveton Broad about the 


middle of the month, 

NOVEMBER. 
_ Mule Pheasant.—A remarkably fine example of the assumption 
of male plumage by the hen Pheasant was shown me on the 2lst, 
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the head and throat being far more glossy than is usual in such 
birds, and the feathers of the back and under parts were of a 
peculiarly rich coppery tint. The Chinese strain was forcibly 
shown on each side of the neck y a marked patch of white, as in 


old cock birds. 


Eagle.—A bird of this kind, most siabeally a Sea Kagle, was 
seen on the 22nd in the parish of Burlingham. 

Woodcock.—We had no Woodcocks to speak of till after the 
24th, when, after a long continuance of winds from the S. and 
S.W., it changed suddenly to N. and N.W., with a slight frost. 


A good sprinkling was then reported from various parts of the 


coast, and others have been met with since. Five or six couples 
were in Norwich Market for sale on December Ist. 


DECEMBER. 


Great Northern Diver —An immature bird of this species | was 
killed on the 18th as far up the Yare as the entrance to Surlingham 


Broad. 


Late Swallow.—A young bird fell down the shaft of a chimney 
in this city on the 9th December. 


Great Gray Shrike.—An adult female of this species v was shot 
at Flordon about the 18th. | 


ARRIVAL AND DepaRTUREK OF MIGRANTS, AS OBSERVED CHIEFLY IN 
THE VICINITY OF CROMER AND NORWICH. 


August 16th. On this early date, about 10 a.m., a very considerable 
number of House Martins collected on the roof of a chapel close to the City 
Gaol, at Norwich, from whence, in about an hour's time, they took their 
departure; and after this date only a few stragglers were seen on that side 
of the city. | | 

» 29th. Swifts last seen at Norwich. 
September 9th. Last Wheatear seen at Northrepps. 
» 18th. Several Turtle Doves seen at Northrepps. 
» 15th. Last Redstart seen at Northrepps. 
» 16th. Last Spotted Flycatcher seen at N 
Norwich on the 9th. 

October 2nd. A few Hooded Crows seen, apparently first migratory 

arrival. | 


, 6th. Hooded Crows seen all day passing westward. 
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October 11th. Large flocks. of Starlings seen at Northrepps going 
west ward. 
», 12th. A very considerable flock of brown Linnets in the “ Earlham 
fields” near Norwich. | 


», 14th. A stream of migrants was observed on the coast at Hun-- 


stanton, arriving almost continuously throughout the day, and passing inland, 
strong on the wing. These arrivals consisted of Larks, Starlings, green and 
brown Linnets, Chaffinches, Missel Thrushes, Carrion Crows, and Rooks. 
The numbers of each species observed varied, considerably, from small 
flocks to three or four individuals, the first four largely predominating, 
but the Sky Larks, though coming in driblets, exceeded all in numbers 
the day through. All flying steadily in the “eye of the wind,” from 
S. to N. 

is 18th. Lange flocks of i Larks seen at Northrepps going 
westward. 

» 20th. Two small flocks of Rooks seen struggling inland, at 
Lowestoft, against a strong breeze from the S.W. 

», 24th. Between 11 and 12.40 a.m. two flocks of Starlings, three 
of Sky Larks, and one of supposed Greenfinches, were seen to arrive on the 
coast between Lowestoft and Pakefield, within the range of a quarter of a 


mile, and, rising as they topped the billows, passed high over the cliffs, 
flying strong inland. Wind fresh from W.S.W., but more West than — 


South, and so directly were these birds flying in the “ eye of the wind” that 
three flocks passed nearly over a flagstaff, with its weather-cock pointing 
away from the sea. A Swallow and two House Martins were flying over 
the beach at the same time, and the grassy slopes of the cliffs were alive 
with Rock Pipits, not observed the day before. | 
November 8th. A Hobby seen, going inland, at Northrepps. 

»,  LOth. A Common Buzzard seen at Northrepps. 

» 18th. A few Fieldfares seen, going inland, at Northrepps. 

» 19th. A large qrentity of Wood Pigeons seen, going inland, 
at Northrepps. 

» ist. A large quantity of Fieldfares, going inland, and a fow 
Golden Plover, seen at Northrepps. 

» 26th to 28th. Flocks of Lapwings, going west, seen at 
Northrepps.. 


Siskins apparently plentiful early in December; but, as far as I can 


ascertain, no Mealy Redpolls this winter. 
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AUTUMNAL MIGRATION OF BIRDS ON THE N.E. COAST. 
By Joun Corpegaux. 
THE autumn of 1877 was in some respects peculiar; the tem- 


perature was exceedingly mild, with a long succession of winds, 
blowing. with greater or lesser force from points varying from 


W.N.W. to S.S.E. From the middle of September to the end of 


November there was nota single gale, or even a strong breeze, 
from the N., N.E. or E. This long continuance of favourable 
passage winds for the birds caused our immigrants to pass 
forward without alighting on any part of our east coast district ; 
consequently we saw very little of them, and the season was 
comparatively barren of incident. Mr. Gatke says this also has 
been the case in Heligoland. “There has,” he writes, “ never 
been so pire an autumn since | have lived on this rock—now 
forty years.” | 
Knots, birds of the year, appeared on the Humber flats on the 
24th August, and about the same date we had large arrivals of 
Redshanks. In fact, this latter species was extremely plentiful 
throughout the Humber district, both on the Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire coasts. Mr. Boyes, of Beverley, informs me that he saw an 
immense flock of Redshanks at Spurn on the 12th September, four 
or five hundred together ; and when I was there, a month later, the 
Redshanks were by far the commonest of any birds on the coast. 
The autumn of 1876 was remarkable for the great flight of 
Short-eared Owls between North Durham and the Wash, also 
further south. In 1877 they were altogether wanting, and no 


_wonder after the warm reception they then met with. The bulk 


of the immigrants, which ought to have gone northward again in 


_ the spring, were immediately shot down and converted into hand- 


screens. On the-whole coast line I only heard of four—namely, 
one on the Ist October in this parish, one at Spurn in October, 
and two owls which passed over the Tees floating lightship on the 
21st October probably belonged to this species. 
The first Hooded Crows were seen on the 7th October. They 
came in greater numbers than usual from this date to the end of 
November, at intervals. 

Snow Buntings were seen at Spurn at the end of the second 
week in October. On the 17th | only saw two, both fine adults, 
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during.a long day’s ramble at Spurn and on the Yorkshire coast. 


Large flocks, composed almost entirely of immature birds, came 
into the east-coast stubbles during the last week in November. 

It has been a wretched Woodcock season—not for the cocks, but 
- for the sportsmen. The earliest I heard of was shot at Seaton 
~ Snook, Durham, on the 5th October. Very few have been noticed 


at Flamborough. At Spurn I hear of four having been seen, and in ~ 


East Lincolnshire of only two or three. The great flight probably 
arrived on the Durham coast on the 20th and 21st October, as will 
be seen from the lighthouse notes at the end of this paper. 

Like the Woodcocks, the “ Woodcock-pilots,” as the Little Gold- 
crested Wren is called, have been equally conspicuous by their 
absence, and scarcely any have been reported by my correspondents 
from any part of the north-east coast between itt and North 
Durham. 


The Common Wren was very plentifully distributed on the 


“ marram”-covered sand-dunes of Spurn on the 17th and 18th. 


October. Mr. Gitke, writing November 14th, says, “ My garden 
has been swarming to-day with them. Not only are they very 
common here during both periods of pe orton but some, quite 
content and happy, stay with us all the winter.” 

The first flocks of Fieldfares, twenty and thirty together, appeared 
at Great Cotes during the last week in October. At Spurn flocks 
of Fieldfares came in on the 18th. 

The most remarkable immigration, extending over about six 
weeks, has been that of the Blackbirds. The first fights must 
have arrived on our coast during, or directly after, the great gale 
from the S.W. on the night of October 14th. There was a great 
rush of Blackbirds coming from the north on or about the 26th 
November. On the morning of the 27th we had unusual numbers 
of migratory Blackbirds, almost approaching to flocks, in the 
hedgerows nearest the coast; these only remained about twenty- 
four hours, and then resumed their journey. From Spurn Light- 
house the Principal reports to me as follows :—“ Nov. 26th, 4 P.M. 
Wind 8., gentle breeze and misty drizzle. Blackbirds continually 
passing to the westward.” From Flamborough Head Lighthouse 
I also find, as reported by the Principal—* Nov. 26th. Blackbirds 
about sixty in number; hour of striking 8.30 p.m. Wind S.W.,, 
fresh breeze, misty.” Also others on the night of the 27th and 29th. 
From Whitby North Lighthouse the Principal writes at the same 
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date—namely, the last week in November—* We had a great many 
Blackbirds, with a few Thrushes, also Yellowhammers and green 
Linnets.” A few Redwings came in with the early Blackbirds and 
Thrusbes; very few, however, compared with the usual number we 
see at this season. | 

Grey Wagtails were in considerable numbers ne the last half 
of September and early in October. | 

Mr. Gitke, writing November 14th, says, “ Wind still S.W., but 
moderate, and although cloudy there is no rain. During the night 
there was a great rush of Thrushes, Larks, Lapwings, Robins, and 


Fire-crested’ Wrens (both Regul), intermixed with lots of other 


birds. * * *& What do we read out of this? That there is — 
in the north an appearance of winter driving off the rear migration 
helter-skelter.” On our English coast the great bulk of the migrants 
appear to have come in during the last fortnight in October. 
Professor Newton has sent me the following interesting note on 


the migration of birds along the Norfolk coast near Hunstanton, as 


witnessed by himself on the morning of October 14th :—* Larks, 
Starlings, green and brown Linnets were the chief; there were also 
Chaffinches and three Misietoe Tnrushes. All flew steadily in the 


wind’s eye (allowing for the variations of the shore line), pretty 


nearly due south. I was out from 8.30 to 11, and during that time 
the passage of the birds first named was nearly continuous; then 
there seemed to be a pause, and for some hours birds appeared 
intermittently ; but between 3 and 4 in the afternoon the stream 
was nearly as continuous (though the numbers were Certainly 
smaller) as in the morning. Larks were by far the most numerous ; 
I should say they outnumbered all im rest put together, yet I never 
saw above six or eight in company.” 

‘The most interesting portion of Professor Newton’s note refers to 
thirteen Carrion Crows—a bird not generally considered a migrant. 
He says, “ At first I was inclined to think them Rooks (not long 
before I had seen seven Rooks coming across the Wash as straight 


as the wind would allow), but two or three of the party came so 


close to me that | could be quite certain as to this species. Of 
course I had binoculars.” 

The following notes, received through the kindness of corre- 
spondents, are from the three principal lighthouse stations on our 
N.E. coast—namely, Spurn Point, Flamborough, and the Tees- 
mouth. From other stations | have had little worthy of notice. 
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Spurn LiGutHouss. | 
Oct. 9th. 10a. M.; wind N.N.E., fresh breeze and clear. A Woodcock 
seen.—Nooii; wind 8.W., gentle breeze. Flock of Snow Buntings. 
» 13th, 3 p.M.; wind 8.S.W., strong breeze and clear. Flock of 
Pochard ducks (?) passed lighthouse. 
» 14th. 7.a.m.; wind breeze and cloudy. First Grey 
Goose. 
2 P.M. wind S.S.W., fine and slight breeze. Flocks of 
Fieldfares. 
», 20th. Noon; wind S.W., tight breeze and fine. A Jack Snipe. 
» 2ord, 2 P.M.; wind 5.S.E,, fresh breeze and fine. Flocks of 
Norwegian Crows. 
Nov. 3rd. 3 p.u.; wind W.., _ gentle and cloudy. Some Blackbirds. 


,» 26th. 4p.M.; wind S8., gentle breeze and misty drizzle. Black- 


birds continually passing to the westward. 


During October and November the only birds which actually 
struck the lantern and were killed were one Fieldfare, one Black- 
bird, and two Dunlins, | | 


FLaMBoROUGH HBaAD LicutHouse. 


‘On. 10th. Two or three dozen Thrushes and Larks came = ve 


of lantern. Wind W.S.W., strength moderate, overcast. 

Nov. 2nd. Several dozen Fieldfares, Thrushes and Starlings came round 
the lantern at 10.35 Pp m., and continued flying around the glass till 2 a.m. 
on the 8rd. Wind S.W., overcast, raining, moderate breeze. | 

,, 15th. Fieldfares, one dozen; Thrushes about two dozen. Hour 
of striking 1.15 a.m. Wind §.S.W., monerate gale, overcast, squally 
and rain. 

, 26th. Blackbirds, about sixty in anions Hour of striking 8. 30 P.M. 
Wind 8.W., fresh breeze, misty. 

» 27th. Blackbirds, two or three dozen ; struck at 
7and8p.m. Wind W.S.W., moderate me misty. 

», 29th. Blackbirds, eight or nine. Hour of striking v1 to 8 P.M. 
Wind 8.W., strong breeze, cloudy. 

About a dozen each time were killed and picked up, the rest flying away ; 
with the exception of the last flock (29th) that passed, none were killed. 


Trees No. 5 Buoy Frioatine Licursurp. 


Oct. 9th. N., fresh breeze, cloudy; barometer at noon 30°20; ther- 
mometer 50. Large flocks of Grey Geese came into the Tees. | 
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Oct. 12th. Moderate breeze from the W.S.W., cloudy; barometer at 
noon 29°68; thermometer 46. Large flocks of Geese came in this day, 
and some Crows. 

» 20th. W., light hesiaie, with rain; bar. at noon 29°97; ther. 54. 


Great many Woodcocks came over this day; large flocks of wild Geese and 


some Ducks. 
breeze from the S.W. and bar. 29-85 ; 


ther. 56. Great many Woodcocks and two Owls came over to-day. 


,, 27th. Strong breeze and cloudy; bar. at noon 29°60; ther. 58. 
Two Woodcocks and great many Crows this day. Large flocks of Lapwings 
came in from E. all day; also large flocks of wild ducks and a great variety 
of other small birds—they appear to come in from E.8.E. I never observed 


s0 many birds come over in one day before. J. F. shot twenty-nine ducks 
at one shot this day.% | 


Nov. 13th. Light breeze and hazy ; ; bar. at noon 29°20 ; ther. 48. ‘T'wo 
Woodcocks. 
22nd. Strong breeze and trons the W. to W.S.W.; bar. 
29°10; ther. at noon 46. Eight Sheldrakes and two Mergansers. 
» sora. W. N.W. , gale, cloudy ; bar. 29°10; ther. at noon 48. Four 
Scoter ducks and a great many wild geese. 


_ We have had very few rare captures on the coast this autumn, 
compared with what is generally the case. Mr. Bailey, of Flam- | 
borough, writes on the 22nd October, ‘* The other day I saw several 

Storm Petrels off the Headland.” Subsequently (but I neglected 
at the time taking the date) Mr. Bailey shot a mature male of the - 


Long-tailed Duck, a Harelda, off Flamborough. Mr. Lawton, the 
innkeeper, of Easington, on the Yorkshire coast, six miles north of 


the Spurn, on November 4th or 5th, shot a very fine example of 
Pastor roseus. J examined this bird in the flesh; it was in autumn 


plumage, the edges of the salmon-coloured feathers on the shoulders 


and back being fringed with a dirty snuff-brown, giving those parts 


the appearance of being smeared with dirt. 


* Species not stated by my correspondent. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


By JoHN GATCOMBE. 


On the 10th September the harbour was full of young and old 
Herring Gulls with many Black-headed Gulls amongst them, the 
latter having lately arrived from their breeding stations. ‘T’bree 
Curlew Sandpipers that were killed from a flock of about fifty were 
sent up from the neighbourhood of Wadebridge, Cornwall, about 
the same time. They were young birds of the year, with a rather 
strong tinge of buff pervading the under plumage. I once saw a 
compact flock, consisting of more than a hundred, flying across the 
mud-banks of the River Lynher, near St. Germains, the species 
being easily distinguished by the white upper tail-coverts. Very 
small parties or single birds are, however, more generally met with, 
either alone or in company with Dunlins and Ring Plovers. Some 
young Knots and Common Redshanks were also shot about the 
Same time in our estuaries. Wheatears were then plentiful on 
the coast. 

Visiting Northmoor, Somerset, during September, I found the 
Common Bunting rather numerous in that neighbourhood, quite a 
flock of them roosting nightly in a thick row of pollard willow trees 
skirting a “drove” in the centre of the moor. Indeed | do not 
think I ever observed what may be called a “ flock” of the Common 
Bunting before. 

On the 4th October J am almost certain that I saw amongst a 
party of Long-tailed Tits one with a white head,—a variety, I 
believe, not uncommon in some parts of the Continent,—and a few 
years since, strange to say, | remarked another in the same locality, 
which was duly recorded at the time in ‘The Zoologist’ (1872, 
p. 2943). Bewick mentions that there was a variety of the kind 
in the Wycliffe Museum. 

The last Swallows were seen by me on October 15th, the day 
after the great gale, and on the 16th a single Martin was observed 
hawking about during a hail-storm. A white Swallow was seen in 
September. Swifts left the neighbourhood of Plymouth very early 
this season, and Swallows were by no means plentiful, which has 


been the case for the last few years. Swifts are decidedly on the 
increase. 
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A beautiful variety of the Common Linnet came under my notice 
this month. It was evidently an adult male, as some of the crimson 
feathers were still visible on the breast; but the greater part of its 
plumage was pure white, with only a few of the usual brown feathers 
on the wings and back. | 

Wild Geese made their appearance ‘unusually sity on some of 
the Cornish moors. On October 29th two Cravat or Canada Geese 
were seen swimming for some time in Plymouth Sound, but after 
awhile flew off seaward. ‘The same day I observed the first Great. 
Northern Diver of the season, and the next day two of these fine 
birds were killed. 1 had been much interested in watching one of 
them having a rather hard struggle with a Bullhead or “ Father-. 
lasher,” Cotlus scorpius, which it ultimately managed to swallow. 


-Lhave often observed that both Cormorants and Divers have much 


trouble in managing this formidable little fish. Northern Divers 
have made their appearance early this season, as they seldom visit 
the Sound before November. 

A young Gannet, in its beautiful spotted plumage, was brought 
in by some fishermen, who said that it allowed them to take it up 
from the water without resistance; so I suppose it must by some 
means have become exhausted, as there was no wound to be found 
on any part of its body. Gannets are said to be sometimes so gorged 
with fish as to be unable to rise from the water for a time, but such 


was certainly not the case in the present instance. I have often 


thought it strange that birds in the spotted plumage are so seldom 
met with, at least on this part of the coast. Old ones, on the 
contrary, are frequently obtained. | 

Two Common Buzzards, some Short-eared Owls, and a female 


Peregrine were captured in October near Plymouth, the last-named 


in Newnham Park. Shags were particularly plentiful on the coast; 
but, strange to say, 1 neither saw nor heard of a ‘Tern or Phalarope. 
Kingfishers were rather numerous in our bays and estuaries, and 
many, | am sorry to say, were killed. 

After some severe gales, on November Ist, I visited the neigh- 
bourhood of Bovisand and the Reannies Rocks, upon which latter 
were a large number of Cormorants and Shags, and immense flocks | 


of Starlings and Rock Pipits, feeding amongst the numerous heaps 


of decaying seaweed collected on the shore for the purpose of 


dressing the land. It was quite surprising to see the “clouds” 


of Dunlins and Ring Dotterels resting on the Breakwater during 
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the time the mudbanks of our estuaries and rivers were covered at 
high-water, but directly the tide began to fall off they all flew in 
separate flocks to their various feeding-grounds. During very rough 
weather, when the sea washes over the Breakwater, thousands of 
these birds settle on the uncovered rocks close by the shore or upon 
the grassy slopes of the adjoining cliffs, a few Sanderlings and other 
waders often accompanying them. 
On the 1st November two Dartford Warblers were seen at Mount 
- Botten, and one of them was captured by a birdcatcher ; specimens 
may be found in the furze-brakes of that locality almost every year. 


Black Redstarts made their appearance on the 8rd, when I noticed. 


two immature birds at the Devil’s Point, Stonehouse, and a Common 
Redshank near the same place. _ 

On Saturday, November 10th, a fine adult Norfolk Plover was 
killed in a turnip-field at Cheviock, near St. Germains. The man 
who shot this bird remarked that it ran very fast. The upper part 
of the tarsus in this specimen was not at all thick, as in young birds 
of the year, and upon examination I found its stomach to contain the 
remains of a dung-beetle and a solitary grain of barley. I remember 
only three instances of the Norfolk Plover having been obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and all late in the autumn. One 
was confined in a garden for some time, but eventually made its 
“escape. 

A beautiful Grey Phalarope, in full winter plumage, was killed in 
~ Plymouth Sound on November 13th, the first I had heard of during 


the autumn, notwithstanding the late severe gales. A Common. 


Sandpiper was also shot on the same day—rather late in the season 
for both these birds. Kingfishers did not leave the open sea coast 
during the whole of the rough weather, but merely sought the quiet 
pools among the rocks in which to fish, and when moving from 
place to place were to be seen shooting over the waves like veritable 
sea-birds. Many Oystercatchers were seen on the Breakwater, and 
I observed large flocks of Lapwings overland. 

During November the stormy weather brought several species of 
wild fowl on the coast. In the first place, many White-fronted 
Geese were killed on the Cornish moors, and on the 26th there were 
five Sheldrakes, some Shovellers, besides Teal and Wigeon in our 
markets—all obtained, I was told, from the neighbouring rivers and 
estuaries. Most of these birds were the young of the year, but one 
Sheldrake was adult, and one of the Shovellers a young male in 
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that state of plumage in which the breast is so prettily varied with 
dark lunate markings on a white ground. | 

Almost daily during the month of November I observed one or 
more Black Redstarts. Black-backed Gulls began to arrive in the 
first week of December, and will increase in. numbers until spring, 


when their place will be taken by the Lesser Black- backed species 


just before the breeding season. 


© 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HyDROPHOBIA FROM THE Bite or A Potecat.—In the journal of Robert 
Marsham, F'.R.S., under the date of 1739, the following curious passage 
occurs, which, by the kindness of the Rev. H. P. Masdhate, I am allowed to 
make public. Hydrophobia from such a source, in this country, is quite 
new to me, and even if not altogether unknown, it is at least, happily, of | 
such rare occurrence as to render it worth recording. ‘The passage is as 


— follows :—‘ This Sum? a poor Girl, eleven years old, being order’d by her 


Father (Short), in Coltishal, to keep ye Birds off his Wheat, ye Child 
carry'd with her some Baby-cloths, and a pan of water to wash them; but 
a Polecat came from ye Hedge, and, as ye Girl thought, wou’d have drank 
of ye water. She struck at ye Polecat; upon which it seiz’d her Arm, and 
hung by ye Teeth, ’till two neibours, allarm’d by ye cries of ye Girl, came 
to her assistance, seiz’d and kill’d ye Polecat. A Plaister was apply’d to — 
ye sore place, and ye Girl soon became easy and well. But about eleven 
weeks after this accident happen’d the Girl complain’d of pain in her Arm, 
where she had been bit. ‘This pain mov’d from her Arm to her Heart; 
and she complain’d of great heaviness, and soon had the Hydrophobia in 
the most dreadful manner, complaining of ye most excessive thirst, yet 
cou’d not bear ye sight of water; it convuls’d her only to look at it. She 
expir'd in this dismal manner, after she had been ill three Days. The 
pain seiz’d her Arm ye day before, and she dy’d ye day after ye full of ye 
Moon, Oct. 6, 1739. Before she expir’d she desir’d ye People to keep out 
of her reach ; for she fear’d she shou’d bite them. I had this account from 
Mr. J. Ives, of ye same Town, Landlord to ye unfortunate Father of ye 
Girl, and by Mr. Negus that attended ye Girl; both Gent of very good 
character.” Dr. Elliott Coues, in his recently published ‘Monograph of 
the North American Mustelida,’ republishes two papers which originally 
appeared in the ‘ American Journal of Science and Art,’ on “ Hydrophobia 
from Skunk-bite.” To this book | may refer your readers, as this is 
perhaps not the place for a discussion on the -subject, merely calling 
attention to the similarity of the symptoms in both cases, and the singularly | 
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fatal nature of the bite inflicted by the Skunk, Mephitis mephitica, when 


affected with what he terms [abies mephitica; also that it appears in every 


instance there recorded the Skunk had either exhausted his ‘“ mephitic 
battery,” or else had lost the projectile force by which it is discharged ; and 
that when its natural means of defence is unimpaired it rarely has recourse 
to biting or assumes the aggressive-—T. SouTHWELL (Norwich). 


BortLe-NoseD DoLpuin at the 9th November an adult 
specimen of the Bottle-nosed Dolphin, Delphinus tursio, measuring twelve 


feet in length, was washed up on the rocks beneath the Plymouth Hoe. . 


The number of teeth on each side of either jaw are twenty-five, not acute, 
but truncated, proving the animal to be old, or at least quite mature. 
Having apparently been dead for some time, it was not in a fit state for 
preservation; but I am glad to state that Mr. Hearder, of Plymouth, who 


cut the animal up, carefully saved every bone, with the intention of making 


a skeleton. I know of but one other specimen of this Dolphin having been 
obtained in this locality, and that is now preserved in the Museum of the 
Plymouth Institution. The snout or beak of Delphinus tursio is much 
shorter than that of the Common Dolphin, D. delphinus, and the number 
of teeth about one half—Joun GatcomBe (Durnford Street, Stonehouse). 


Great Sarike NEsTING NEAR SatisBury. — As I believe this 
bird has not been hitherto ascertained to breed in England, I think it is 
worth while mentioning the following circumstances, which have recently 
come to my knowledge. Mr. Norwood, of Salisbury, who is a keen and 
intelligent observer of birds, told me he knew a man who some years ago 
had taken a nest*of the Great Grey Shrike close to Salisbury, and who had 
very accurately described the birds and nest to him. I asked him if he 
would kindly write to his friend and get me an account of it, when Mr. W. 
_ King, of Devonport, the person referred to, replied as follows :—‘ The Grey 
Shrike’s nest was taken by me about the end of May or beginning of June, 
1839, about midway between the Gas-house wall and the river, called ‘ Picked 
Point,” on the left-hand side of the lane. The nest was built in the upright 
forks ofa very strong thorn-hedge, interwoven with brambles. It was a 
large, compact nest, composed of dry grass, moss, and small fibrous roots 
on the outside, and lined with soft downy feathers, intermixed with a little 


hair. It contained four eggs, of a pale ash-colour,—lI think about the colour 


of wood-ash,—thickly marked at the larger end with spots and stripes, or 
— blotches of a yellowish red colour. My cousin, since dead, was with me at 
the time, and at first I tried to lift him up to the nest; but the old birds 
came flying round our heads, and screaming at such a rate that we were 
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afraid : of them, and I let him drop. We then commenced driving them 
away with sticks and dry cow-dung, and succeeded in driving them to some 


trees at a little distance. I then took the nest myself by cutting away 


some of the bushes; but before I could get at it the old birds came back 
again with greater fury. Sometimes they would come at our heads like an 
arrow,—so quick that we could scarcely see them, almost touching our — 
heads,—and at the same time uttering a loud shrick and making a whirring 
noise with their wings. They continued to fly round us until we got quite 
out of the field by the Gas-house wall. I also shot a Grey Shrike at Mil- 
ford,—I think it was about the beginning of September, 1848,—as it was 
perched on an ash tree on a high bank on the right-hand side of a lane 
leading from Milford Bridge to Clarendon. ‘There were two of the birds in 
the same tree; when I shot one, thé other flew down like a stone into the 
thick hedge; but before I could reload the gun it made off into a thick 
wood on the other side of the field towards Laverstock. I took the:bird 
home, and it was there for a day or two; I then threw it away, as I did not 
know anyone in Salisbury who stuffed birds at that time. As near as I can 
remember it, the bird was about nine or ten inches long from the tip of the 
bill to the tip of the tail; bill black, thick and strong, about an inch long; 
back of a pale ash-colour ; wings and tail black, varied or tipped with white ; 
throat, breast and belly of a dirty white; legs and feet black; also a black 
mark running from the corner of the mouth, or base of the bill, across the 
eye to the neck, on each side of the head. I am certain that this was the 
same kind of bird that I took the nest of in Gas Lane.” Wishing to obtain 
some further information concerning this occurrence, I wrote to Mr. King 
again, asking him various questions on certain points, as to date, and his 
means of knowing the kind of bird and nest at the time of his taking it. 
He replied that he took the nest in 1839, when he was a boy of fourteen, 
and he remembered the date accurately by his going to France for some 
time in the ensuing year. Not having seen a nest like it before, he took it 
to an old man named Kite, a shoemaker, who was a bird-fancier and bird- 
catcher, and he told him it was the nest of the Great Grey Butcher-bird— 
a very rare bird in England. The eggs he gave to his cousin, and they 
were, alas! strung on a string with many others, as was the custom with 
boys in those days. During the five years King was in France he saw 
several of the same species, and on one occasion pointed them out to a 
person named W. Stone, who said he had been an under-keeper near Marl- 
borough, and had shot a pair of the same birds there, and that the young 
gentlemen (from the College presumably) had told lim they were Great 
Grey Shrikes. Mr. King, in reply to my enquiry, added that he knew the 
Red-backed Butcher-bird well, and that he had shot.specimens of that kind 
as well, and said that he ‘should surely know the birds one from another, 
as there is so much difference in colour.” He further mentioned that 
I 
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about 1853 a man named Hart came from Christchurch and settled in 
Salisbury, and meeting him one day he mentioned the fact of his having — an 
shot and also taken the nest of the Great Grey Shrike, upon which Hart Fis. 
(a member of the family now well known as birdstuffers and naturalists at — 

Christchurch and Bournemouth) asked him if he should know the bird again = he 
if he saw it; to which King replied that he should know it from a hundred a th 
different kinds of birds, and on Hart taking him into his room where his : at 
collection of birds was kept, King at once pointed out the Grey Shrike as F_ 
the bird he had both taken the nest of and shot. The occurrence of the —  obt 
Great Grey Shrike in our more immediate neighbourhood is not uncommon. F  eyi 
I have a specimen myself that was shot in the Easter week of 1876 at. 
Bishopstowe, about seven miles from here; and a pair were trapped last fF 
‘winter in our water-meadows at Britford, one of which was kept alive bya FB 
man in Salisbury for some little time, until the poor creature died, probably — 1” 


and 


from starvation. Mr. Norwood also informs me that some years back a [_ Mi 

pair of these birds were shot in Hurstbourne Park, near Whitchurch, by | at 

one of Lord Portsmouth’s keepers named Ford. He killed them during a cine 

the month of May, as they were flying amongst some large bushes, and Z Th 

this being late in the year for their appearance amongst us it would seem q zg 

probable that they were about to breed.—ARtHur P. Morrgs (britford 4 To 

Vicarage, Salisbury). | 
Conon AND Rowda- LEGGED BuzzarDs IN KikcUDBRIGHTSHIRE.— a ob: 

. During the past autumn Buzzards have made great additions to their F © 
ordinary numbers in the south-west of Scotland. ‘There are, in the county fF Se 


_ of Kircudbright, several spots where, as I know the nests myself, thereis F 1 
no doubt that the Common Buzzard breeds every year; but, irrespective of [| lo 
these, stragglers seem to have occurred in many parts of the district. Several 7 du 
Rough-legged Buzzards have also been trapped and shot during the autumn Ff 80 
‘months; and there is, I have good reason to believe, a regular autumnal | __ bir 


movement of both these species to various parts of Scotland. It remains, # wit 

however, an open question as to where they come from, but they appear to | ‘Su 

move from east to west—ALEXANDER CLARK-KeEnneEpy (late Captain Cold- q a 

stream Guards, Guards’ Club, 8.W.). | q ou 
Brent Goose In BeprorDsHire.—An adult male Brent Goose, Bernicla 

brenta, was shot by aman named Bennett at an osier-bed quite close to . 

this town, and the birdstuffer here has it for preservation. A man at Fy 


Banbury, the birdstuffer, a most intelligent man, well acquainted with birds, § for 
assures me that he had one to stuff some nineteen years ago, which was — Dt 
killed at Warkworth, in Oxfordshire. It is curious that this species should [| th 
be found so far inland. Since writing the above, hearing I was interested a I¢ 
in the Brent Goose, a man called to inform me that as he was on the " bee 
embankment near this town, on the first Sunday in December, he saw . 
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the Brent Goose come out of the osier-bed; another then appeared, 
and he watched the pair for some time. They were very tame. Bennett 
is a well-known gunner here. He keeps a shooting-punt with a punt-gun, 
the only one on the river. As he had just started for a trip on the Monday, 
he was surprised to see a strange bird get up and fly into the osier-bed; he 
then approached in the boat and shot it. T am told that the other was then 
at Great Barford, a few miles down the river. The second instance, of 
course, is not near so important as the first, where the bird was actually 


obtained. ‘The birdstuffer also brought me a Willow Wren, which had 


evidently been but a short time set up. He assured me that it was brought 
to him in the flesh on the 21st December.—C. Marruuw Prior (Bedford). 


Scarcity ofr THE Corn Craxe.—With. regard to this subject, noted 
in ‘The Zoologist’ by the Rev. Murray A. Mathew, my brother, and 
Mr. Leach, I may remark that in this district, where Corn Crakes were 
at one time considered common, I never once during the past year (though 


-out constantly) heard the familiar note or knew of a nest being found. 


The only example of the species that 1 met with, I killed when shooting in 
the New Forest on October 18th—C. Byerave Wuarton (Hounsdown, 
Totton, Hants). | 


SCARCITY OF THE Corn Crake.—I can confirm the experience of other 
observers as to the scarcity of the Corn Crake in various parts of the 
country during the summer and autumn of 1877. During the month of 
September I was shooting over about 3000 acres in Kssex, and although ~ 
I walked over some very likely ground, with here and there a good bit of 
clover-seed, I never saw a single Corn Crake. Similarly, when shooting, 
during the last week of September, in Suffolk, near Saxmundham, over 
good partridge-ground, where the bag was never less than fifteen brace of 
birds a-day, besides rabbits and hares, not a single Rail was flushed, not- 
withstanding the repeated attempts of three good spaniels to find one. In 


- Sussex and Hampshire in former years I have sometimes shot five or six in 


a day, and in Middlesex at one time this bird was one of the commonest of 
our summer migrants, its incessant “crake, crake,” during the months 


of May and June, being heard all day long, and very frequently far into 


the night.—J. E. Harrina. 


1x BEDFORDSHIRE DecrmBer.—When shooting near Bed- 
ford, on the 24th December last, I was surprised to see a small flock of 
Dunlins flying past. I killed one of them, which came rather nearer to me 
than the rest, and thought at the time it was but a migratory movement. 
I observed them again, however, on the 31st, and am told that they have 
been some time in the vicinity. On dissection of the specimen killed, it 
appeared that the stomach was quite full of river or brook slime, mixed with 
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some minute white grits. The bird was very fat. I have since learned that 
a considerable number were always to be found on the irrigation land near 
this town last winter. A friend who owns the shooting informed me that he 


must have shot close upon twenty couple last year—C. MatrHew Prior 
(Bedford). 


LittLE AUK IN NotrinGHAMSHIRE.—A bout the end of November last . 
a gamekeeper near Mansfield picked up a Little Auk under the telegraph- 


wires, which had evidently killed itself by flying against them. The bird 
having been carried about for several days was in a bad state, and the back 


of the head had been nearly cut off by the wire. I am having it set up, 
however, as well as it can be done, for it is remarkable that such a bird 


should be found so far inland, the place being quite fifty miles from the 
sea. Its occurrence, no doubt, is due to the rough winds we had about 
that time. A boy going into the birdstuffer’s a few days afterwards, on 


seeing the bird, said he had seen another like it, which was found about the 


same time.—J. WHITAKER (Rainworth Lodge, Mansfield). 


KirriwAKE In BrprorpsHIRE.—On the 31st December I killed a Kitti- 


wake within the borough boundaries of this town. I was returning home, 


and saw the bird skimming over a grass-field by the road. Not knowing 
what it was, I shot it, when it proved to be an adult bird of the above 
species. Owing to the open weather, wild fowl are scarce; but Golden 


Plovers and Lapwings are very common. I have not heard of any rarities.— 
C. MartHew Prior (Bedford). 


CorrECTION oF Errors.—TIif not too late, I should feel obliged by your 


permitting me to point out the following errors in my “ Birds of the Moy 


Estuary” (8rd ser., vol. i.):—P. 284, Greenland Falcon; it was in the 


winter of 1862-63, instead of 1868, that the Belmullet bird was obtained. — 


P. 237, Missel Thrush; for ‘seen in parks” read ‘seen in flocks” in 
September they are often mistaken for Fieldfares. P. 287, Green Sand- 
piper; it was on the 25th August, 1878, not 1874, that Mr. More shot his 
specimen of this bird. P. 287, Greenshank ; for “ probably breeds on some 


of the little bay-lakes” read “ bog-lakes.”— RoBrert Warren (Moyview, 


Ballina, County Mayo). 


Morris's T'are-FisH ar PENNAN, ABERDEENSHIRE.-—A very fine speci- 
men of the above fish, Leptocephalus Morrisii, over six inches in length, 
was picked up from the beach at Pennan (sometimes spelt “ Pennant”) on 
January 8th, by Mr. Ferguson, Inspector of the Coastguard Station there. 
It was alive when found and continued so for some time after. I am not 
aware if the species has been found on the Aberdeenshire coast before, but 
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I do not think it has been met with on the coast of Banffshire—THomas 
Epwarb (Banff). 

(Couch, who calls it “ The Morris” and the “ Anglesea Morris,” from 
the name of the discoverer and the place where it was found, says (vol. iv., 
p. 348) it has been met with round the whole extent of the British coast, 


even to Caithness, where an example was obtained by Mr. Peach.—Eb. ] 


Rep 1x Decemprer.—The occurrence of Red Mullet, Mullus 
surmuletus, at this season of the year, in British waters is exceedingly rare, 
if not unprecedented; yet I have to record the capture in our Bay, on the 
24th December, of the largest recorded specimen. It appeared to be in 


excellent condition, measuring 1 foot 4 inches over all; in length, 1 ft. } in. 


from eye to fork ; its sreatest girth, 10% inches; and its weight, 42 ounces, 
This enormous weight, of two pounds ten ounces, has never, I believe, been 
observed before of this fish in British Seas——THomas CornisuH (Penzance). 


ABNORMAL GRowrH oF a New Zeatanp Lanp — A very 
remarkable specimen of a rare shell, Paryphanta Hochsetteri (Pfeiffer), 
was presented to the British Museum last year by Mr. T. L. Travers. It. 
was collectec in the same part of New Zealand whence the first described 
example came. The exact locality is the Whakamarama range of mountains, 
which are situated north-west of Nelson. The shell was very much crushed 
when received by the Museum, yet not absolutely broken, with the exception 
of the apical whorls, which were compictely smashed into the cavity of the 
penultimate whorl. The peculiarity of the specimen consists in the flexibility 
of its substance, and the total absence of the shelly deposit which lines the 
interior of normal specimens, thus producing a somewhat solid and un- 
pliable structure. On immersion in boiling water it speedily became pliant, 
and I was consequently enabled to restore it to its probable natural form 
by stuffing it with wool. This curious flexible texture, resembling in a 
remarkable degree the husk of a chestnut, both as regards colour and 
pliancy, at first led me to conclude that 1t was a new and very strange form. 
However, subsequent and more careful examination and comparison of it 
with P. Hochstetteri convinced me that it was a specimen (about half the 
size of a full-grown one) of that species which, through some unpropitious 
circumstance, had been reared in a situation where it was unable to obtain 
the quota of carbonate of lime requisite for the production of the internal 
shelly lining. Although there are other differences, such as the absence of 
yellowish colour in the epidermis, except around the middle of the body- 


whorl, where there are traces of it, and the lack of subgranulation on the 


upper surface, I think these may be ascribed to individual variation, and 
not accounted specific distinctions. Both this species and P. Busbyji, aiso a 
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New Zealand form, are invested with a thick horny epidermis which is quite 
easily bent on the margin of the aperture, where the animal has not yet 
deposited the internal shelly enamel.—Epear A. Situ (British Museum). 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


January 15, 1878.—R. Hupson, Esq. £. R. S., Vice-President, in the 


chair. 

The Recto read a Lapel on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of December, 1877, and called 
especial attention to a family of Gelada Baboons, Cynocephalus gelada, 


deposited by Mr. C. Hagenbeck on the 7th; and to a pair of Musk Deer, - 


Moschus moschiferus, presented by Sir Richard Pollock, K.0.8.I., Com- 
missioner at Peshawur, N.W.P., which arrived on. the 15th. 
A communication was read from Mr. Andrew Anderson, containing some 


corrections and additions to a former paper of his on the Raptorial Birds of — 


the N.W. Provinces, read before the Society on the 21st March, 1876. 
A communication was read from Mr. F. Moore, containing a revision of 
the genera and species of European and Asiatic Lepidoptera belonging 


to the family Lithostide. The author characterized thirty-eight genera in 
this memoir, and gave the descriptions of eighty new species. | 


Mr. A. Boucard read a paper in which he gave a list of the birds he had 


collected during a recent expedition to Costa Rica. The number of birds — 


collected during his five months’ stay was about.one thousand in number, 
representing two hundred and fifty species, amongst which were two new to 
science, Zonotrichia Boucardi and Sapphironia Boucardi of Mulsant, and 
many others of great rarity. 


Two papers were read by Mr. G. French Angas. The first contained — 4 
descriptions of seven new species of land shells recently collected in Costa 


Rica by Mr. A. Boucard. The second contained the description of a new 


species of Latiawis, from an unknown locality, proposed to be called 


L. elegans. 

A communication was read from Dr. H. Burmeister, containing notes on 
Conurus hilaris and other Parrots of the Argentine Republic. 

A communication was read from Count Salvadori, in which an account 
was given of the birds collected during the voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger,’ 
at Ternate, Amboyna, Banda, the Ke Islands and the Aru Islands. 

Professor Garrod read a paper on certain points in the anatomy of the 


Momotide, in which he adduced facts substantiating their affinities with — 


the Todide, Alcedinide, and other Pieiformes. 
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In a second paper Prof. Garrod described the extraordinary structure of 
the gizzard of the Fijian Fruit Pigeon, Carpophaga latrans, in connection 
_ with the fruit on which it feeds, that of Oncocarpus vitiensis. | 

A communication was read from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing the 
description of a new species of Helix from Japan, which he proposed to call - 
Helix (Camena) congener. | 

A communication was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, containing 
an account of a collection of birds made by Mr. H. Everett in the Philippine 
Islands of Dinagat, Bazol, Nipak and Sakeryok. Six new species were 
named Ceya argentata, Hypothymis calestis, Mixornis capitalis, 
schistaceum, D. Everetti, and Prionochilus olivaceus. 

A second paper by the Marquis of Tweeddale gave the description of a 
new genus and species of bird. from the Philippine Island of Negros, for 


which the name Dasycrotapha speciosa was proposed.— P. L. Sciarer, 
Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon. 


Annual Meeting, January 16, 1878. —Professor J. O. WEstwoop, M. 
F.L.S.,.President, in the chair. _ 

An abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts for 1877 was read by Mr. J.W. 
| Dunning, one of the Auditors, mene a balance of £9 18s. in favour of © 
the Society. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Comal for 1877. 

An Address was then delivered by the President. 

Prof. J. Wood-Mason and Mr. S. Stevens were appointed scrutineers. — 

The following Members of Council were elected for 1878 :—H. W. Bates, 
G. C. Champion, J. W. Douglas, Rev. A. E. Eaton, F. Grut, R. Meldola, 
K. Saunders, J. Jenner Weir, Prof. J. O. Westwood, W. L. Distant, 
kK. A. Fitch, G. Lewis, and F. Smith. _ 

The following officers were subsequently elected : — President, HL W. 
Bates, F.L.S., F.Z.S.; Treasurer, J. J enner Weir ; Secretaries, R. paicia 
and W. L. Distant; Librarian, F. Grut. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the President, which 
was seconded by Mr. S. Stevens, and carried unanimously. A vote of thanks 
to the Officers and Council was proposed by Mr. Dunning, seconded by 
Mr. Fenn, and also carried unanimously.—h,. Mrxpoua, Hon. See. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of Harting, in the County of Sussex. By the Rev. 

H. D. Gorpon, M.A., Rector and Vicar of the Parish; with 

-a Chapter on the Geology of the District, by the late 

Sir RopERIcK Murcuison, Bart.; and some Notice of its 

Fauna and Flora, by Joun pp. 492. London: 

printed for the Authors, by W. Davy and mm 8, Gilbert 
Street. 


WuEN we consider the amount of rubbish which is annually 


printed in the shape of three volume novels, and the amount of 
time which is spent, or rather wasted, in the production of such 


ephemeral literature, it is refreshing to meet with an author who 


deals with facts instead of fancies, who rescues from oblivion 
scraps of local history, and places on record something that is 
worth reading and worth remembering. 


What pleasanter occupation for a country clergyman, or indeed 
for any clergyman, in his leisure hours, than the collection of 


materials for a history of his own parish? To dip into ‘ Domesday,’ 
pore over parish registers, consult county histories, and generally 


to collect and sift all sorts of information from all sorts of sources, 


must surely be one of the most agreeable modes of “ driving dull 
care away, to say —- of the utility of the work when finally 
completed. 

Such an undertaking is not to be hastily dealt with or produced ; 
and indeed of this class of work it may be said that the longer the 
author is engaged upon it the better it is likely to be. Ten years 
have elapsed since the late Sir Roderick Murchison, dealing with 
the “Geological Structure of the parish of Harting,” penned the 
first thirteen pages of the present volume, and Mr. Gordon tells us 


_ (p. 230) that the preparation of his own share of the work has been 


“a pleasant holiday task for the last thirteen years.” He calls it 
“a humble attempt to describe a corner parish in West Sussex of 
7832 acres (nearly thirteen square miles), interesting in its flora 


and fauna, which, from their sheltered position and the variety of 


soil and climate, are unusually fertile, and also to unfold its remoter 
history, and incidentally that of its immediate neighbourhood.” — 
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~ As it does not fall within our province to deal with any history 
but Natural History, we do not propose to say much of the arche- 


ological portion of this book, but to confine our remarks chiefly to 


a notice of the fauna and flora of the parish, with which the latter 
half of the volume is occupied. It may be observed, however, that in 
addition to what may be termed the ordinary sources of information, 
above indicated, Mr. Gordon has gleaned many curious details of the 


present history of Harting from a large collection of MSS. known. 


as the “ Caryll Correspondence” preserved in the British Museum, 
and relating to the affairs of one of the oldest Sussex families 
located at Harting. A curious history attaches to these papers, 
which were left behind when the last of the Carylls took service in 
the French army in 1767, and were accidentally discovered some 
years ago, together with a mass of other documents, stowed up in 
boxes, rotted with damp, and preyed upon by vermin. 

From Mr. Gordon’s point of view, the history of his parish is to 
be collected from the history of the three principal families who 
resided in it, the Husseys, the Fords, and the Carylls, and he has 
subdivided his subject accordingly. Referring to the connection 
between the English surname and the name of the parish, in its” 
various forms of spelling, he remarks that William of Wykeham’s 
first head master of Winchester College was Richard de Herton, 
“venerabilis et discretus vir Richardus de Herton grammaticus,” 
as he is called in a deed of 1373, wherein he binds himself to 
William of Wykeham to teach the boys at Winchester for ten 
years. ‘‘ Richard de Herton” would in. modern form be “ Richard 
Harting,” “Herton” being the local pronunciation of the name at 
the present day. 

is perhaps not generally known that Gilbert White 


property in this parish, for none of his biographers have referred. 
toit. The fact is thus mentioned by Mr. Gordon :— 


“For at least forty years (1754—1792) Gilbert White was an Hast 


_ Harting squire. The bulk of his property was at Woodhouse and Nye 


Woods, on the northern slope of East Harting, and bounded on the West 
by the road to Harting Station. The passenger from Harting to the railway 
has on his right, immediately opposite the ‘ Severals’ Wood, Gilbert White's. 
farm, extending nearly to the station. White had also other Harting lands. 
These were upon the Downs, viz.—a portion of the park of Uppark on the 
South side, and a portion of Kildevil Lane on the North Marden side of 
Harting Hill. Gilbert White was on his mother’s side a Ford; and these 
K 
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lands had been transmitted to him through his great uncle Oliver Whitby, 
nephew to Sir Edward Ford. Thus the little estate in Kast Harting was 
part of the family property of Gilbert White, and showed that he was 
kinsman to the great squires of Kast and West Harting, as the Cary lls and 


Fords had intermarried. 


“An interesting entry in his Account Book marks not only that he was 
intimate with the clergy here, but that in all probability he knew Harting 
at a very early period of his lite:—_ , 

Web, 2,1754.« Gave Dr. Durnford’s servant at Harting, os; Mrs. 
Newlin’s maid 3s.’ He was here evidently staying two nights in Harting; 


and for one of these resided at the house of the widow of honest old parson 


John Newlin. It is pretty certain, therefore, that he must have known old 
Mr. Newlin himself, who lived at Harting from the commencement of his 
incumbency as Vicar, 1731, to the time of his death, 1738. We may 
assume further, that, no doubt in consequence of his family connections, 
Gilbert White was quite at home in Harting from an early period of his 
life, and that his facts relating to the South Downs were collected here. 
The following draft of a codicil to wie will of Gilbert White is aematcs in 
his own handwriting :— 

“* Whereas I, the Rev4, Gilbert White, of Selborne, in the County of 


| South’ton, Clerk, have duly made and executed my last Will and Testament 


in writing, bearing date the second day of November last, and whereas since 
executing my said Will I have suffered a recovery of my estate at East 
Harting, in the county of Sussex, now I do hereby give and devise unto my 
all that, my Messuage, Farm Lands, 'Tenements and Hereditaments, 
with the appurtenances situate and being in the Parish of East Harting, 
otherwise Harting, in the county of Sussex, called or known by the several 
names of Deane’s, Boyes’, Woodhouse and Maxwell's or by whatsoever other 
name or names the same or any part thereof is called or known. To hold 
unto him my said his Heirs and assigns for ever.. And I do declare 
this to be a codicil to my said Will. Dated the — day of January, 1792.” 


Considering the many visits which Gilbert White must have paid 
to his property at Harting, it is somewhat singular that he has 
never mentioned it even by name in his ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne.’ Itis true that in writing an account of one parish he might 
have deemed it hardly relevant to record observations made in 
another, and that not an adjacent one, but at the same time one 
would almost have expected to find in his Letters some allusion to 
the rural scenery or the natural productions of a locality not far 


-* In Mr. Bell’s recently published edition of Whites ‘Selborne’ a transcript from 


one of Gilbert White’s aecount-books is given, wherein this entry appears, under 


date Feb. 2, 1755 (vol. ii, p. 546). 
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distant from him, and which, as Mr. Weaver has shown in the 


present volume, possesses so many attractions for the zoologist and 


botanist. “Its richly wooded uplands, picturesque hangers and 
fertile valley abound,” he says, “in natural productions; and the — 
enthusiastic naturalist may here find ample scope for a life-long 
study of its fauna and flora.” That Mr. Weaver has paid con- 
siderable attention to both, 1s evident from his remarks, which 
extend over some 260 pages, and are divided into chapters on the 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, molluscs and insects which have 
been met with in the district, as well as on the timber trees, 
plants, orchids, ferns, and Fungi. 
We have marked many passages in the ‘Natural History of 
Harting’ as worth noting, but space will not admit of our alluding 
to more than a few of these. | | 
Until very recently, the author assures us, he had boon 


under the impression that the Water Vole subsisted exclusively ; 


on vegetables, chiefly aquatic plants and roots; and that, with 
the exception of its censurable habit of burrowing in the banks 
of the ponds, and a few unimportant pilferings at no great 


distance from its habitation, very little mischief could be justly 


laid to its charge. He has now, however, satisfied himself that 
this animal occasionally pursues and attacks young ducklings, an 
individual of this species having been caught and killed, fagrante 


— delicto, and “identified beyond the possibilty of a doubt.” 


In Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ for the county it is stated that the only 
pair of Ravens in Sussex is (or was) at Parham Park. This is an 
error. Mr. Weaver asserts that “the ravenhood of Uppark is a 
time-honoured institution, the origin of which is only to be. 
guessed at.” Until the spring of 1866 a pair nested annually at— 
Harting, and whenever retributive justice, at the hands of a 
keeper, overtook their misdeeds, and one of the pair was shot, the 
survivor, after disappearing for-a time, invariably returned with 


another partner. One year the eggs were taken, but in a very 


short time afterwards they had another nest, not two hundred 
yards from their favourite clump, and succeeded in rearing their 
young. So that it would seem to be a difficult affair to expel 
them, even if such a thing were attempted. In the early part 
of 1866, however, a furious hurricane from the south-west passed 
over the country and uprooted hundreds of trees in the park. 
Unfortunately one of the latter in its fall crashed into the very 
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tree in which the Ravens had established their home, and they 


have never nested there since. It would seem, nevertheless, that 
even now they are not quite proof against the charm of old 
association, as they have more than once paid a visit of two or 


three days to the park, and their rich mellow croak, as they loudly 


remind each other of the past, is still occasionally heard in their. 


old familiar haunts among the beech woods. 

In his very useful work, ‘Pheasants for Coverts and Aviaries, 
Mr. Tegetmeier has examined the evidence on the disputed ques- 
tion whether Rooks destroy Pheasants’ eggs, and has detailed 
several instances (pp. 45, 46) in which they have been known to 
‘do so. Mr. Weaver finds the case proven, and records two 


instances in which Rooks were seen to visit Pheasants’ nests and a 


steal the eggs while the hens were actually sitting on them! 
Jackdaws, too, are robbers in their. way :— 


“At the time of year when the Fallow Deer is doffing. his winter suit to 


assume a new one—technically ‘shedding his pens’—the Jackdaw finds’ 


it convenient to appropriate the rejected materials, as the best he can 
find, in sufficient quantity for the lining of his nest, and his proceedings on 
the occasion are characterized, in some individuals at least, by a singular 
absence of ceremony. Not, content with the scattered tufts, which with a 


little industry he might collect from the trunks of trees, the fences, or any 


other object against which the deer has been rubbing himself, he actually 
has the supreme effrontery to tear off fragments of the worn-out coat from 


the very person of the owner, the latter, meanwhile, calmly watching the 


process of denudation as if it really ministered to his comfort. It is not 
unusual here in the nesting season to see from the drawing-room windows 
_ several Jackdaws at a time busily engaged on the backs of the deer, as they 
leisurely chew the cud while basking in the sunshine, and it is only when 
three or four of them, alighting on an old buck, pick a quarrel with each 
other and try conclusions on the spot, that they get a gentle admonition 
from one of the horns of the animal” (p. 263). 


The Dartford Warbler has been observed at West Heath and on 
East Harting Down (p. 272), and we have met with it also just 
beyond the limits of the parish on Bepton Down. 

The rarer Marsh Warbler (Acrocephalus palustris), which has 


lately been adimitted into the list of British Birds as an occasional — 
summer visitant, has on one occasion been found nesting in West 


Sussex (p. 276), and the Grey Wagtail, or “ Winter Wagtail,” as it 
is often called (Motacilla boarula) has been observed to breed in 
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the parish in the rocky bank of a stream formed by the waste water 
of Hurst Mill Pond. | 

‘The Wood Lark (Alawda arborea), whose song is more highly 
esteemed by many persons than that of the Sky Lark, is not un- 


common in the district, but is much less numerous than the latter 


species, and much more local. “ Scarcely a season passes,” says 
Mr. Weaver, “but we meet with its nest on the ground among 
grass in Uppark and Lady Holt Park, at which tine the bird may, 
of course, be frequently seen and heard; but we have particularly. 


noticed that although in its musical soarings it not unfrequently 
_passes and repasses the boundaries of the parks, it seldom strays 


far from either in the breeding season. On the other hand, large 
flocks of them may be seen towards the end of it before they 
have selected their several summer homes” (p. 278). 

The Hawfinch, which is generally found in small parties in 
severe weather, has on a few occasions been found nesting in the 
parish; while at no great distance, in an easterly direction, it is 
said to be “ permanently resident” (p. 282). The increase in the 
numbers of this bird of late years, and its extended distribution, 
has been noticed by observant naturalists in many different 
localities. 

In the year 1776 the late Sir Harry Fetherstonhaugh imported 
from France several sittings of the eggs of the Red-legged Par- 
tridge, and in the subsequent correspondence between him and his 
mother we learn that the hatching was perfectly successful ; several 
coveys were bred in the walled gardens attached to “ Harting 
Place” and in the park; but the experiment to establish them here 
permanently seems to have failed.. Mr. Weaver says :— 


“We have a recollection of some forty years, during which we never 
heard of a single specimen having been found on the estate; and when, 
about the year 1860, one of the keepers discovered several eggs of the 
species on Castle Farm, he brought them in as the eggs of ‘some furrin 
bird,’ the like of which he had never seen before. Since then we have not 
only met with several in the Warren and on East Harting Farm (some — 
deposited in nests of the Pheasant), but many of the birds have been shot 
on East Harting Down, where it has been no uncommon occurrence to put 
up a covey or two several seasons In succession. The species is said to be 
tolerably common in the neighbourhood of Butser Hill” (p. 287). 


The Black Grouse is briefly alluded to as rare, “one or two 
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stragglers only having been shot here within the memory of middle- 
aged sportsmen” (p. 288). 3 | 

The Heron is frequently seen at Down Park, sometimes in 
parties of five or six, but they are no doubt stragglers from the 
—heronry at Parham Park. Two instances at least of the discovery 


of a Heron’s nest—one in the fir clump on West Heath, the other. 
on a tree at the pond-tail—are well authenticated, but the nests | 


and eggs were unfortunately destroyed. | 
The Wild-duck and Teal both breed regularly j in the parish, as 
do also the Mcorhen, Coot, Water Rail, and Little Grebe. A 


particular description of the curious nest of the last-named bird is _ 


given on page 294. 

We observe that, in giving the scientific names of the birds 
mentioned in his list, Mr. Weaver has adopted the nomenclature 
of Macgillivray. This is to be regretted, as the names bestowed 
by this accomplished naturalist never have been, and never will be, 
generally adopted. At the present day such names as Pyrrhula 
pileata, Picus pipra and Picus striclatus are quite unfamiliar even 
to practised ornithologists. 

The chapter on Reptiles calls for no particular comment, unless 
it be to remark that Mr. Weaver has no evidence to offer on the 
much vexed question of vipers swallowing their young. 

_ The indigenous fishes are too limited in the number of species 
to justify a lengthened notice of them; but we take it that any 
angler of moderate views would be satisfied to find in his parish 
Trout, Perch, Carp, Tench, Pike and Eels. In the autumn of 
1858 nine hundred fine Carp were taken out of Harting Great 
Pond, one of which was of the extraordinary weight of twenty-four 
pounds and a half. This remarkable fish, of which an engraving 
is given (p. 804), from an oil painting made at the time of its 
capture, measured thirty-four inches in length, exclusive of the 
caudal fin, and many of the scales on its flanks behind the pectoral 
fins were larger than half-crown pieces. Harting, we believe, has 
long been celebrated for its fine carp, and doubtless, says Mr. 
Weaver, “a goodly number found their way to the refectory of the 
holy fathers of Durford Abbey in the sixteenth century, when the 
Great Pond extended over an area of probably thirty acres. It 
was reserved for the present age, however, to make the grand dis- 
covery that Harting was capable of producing a finer specimen of 
the genus than any other taken in British waters of which we have 
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an authentic record.” This remarkable Carp is described and 


figured in Manley’s ‘ Notes on Fish and Fishing’ (p. 238), a book 
which has already been noticed in ‘ The Zoologist’ (1877, p. 501), 
and the author says (p. 243), “I believe Mr. Weaver’s Carp is the 
largest on record as taken in English waters, as it considerably 
‘tops’ the nineteen and a half-pounds fish taken in the White Sitch 
Lake, and whose picture is still to be seen at Weston Hall, the 


seat of the Earl of Bradford in Staffordshire.” He adds, “I believe, 


too, that the Harting Carp now figures for the first time in a book 
on Fish and Fishing.” On the occasion of its capture three hundred 
Tench and at least a ton weight of Eels were taken out of the same 
pond, besides a Jack weighing twenty-seven pounds and a half, 
which was in the act of digesting two Carp, which weighed two 
and four pounds respectively. In 1862 the Great Pond was again - 


fished, and on that occasion, although the largest Jack did not 


exceed eighteen pounds and the largest Carp thirteen pounds, 
upwards of twenty-two hundredweight of Carp and Tench were 


_ taken, and nearly eight hundredweight of Eels. 


With the Fishes Mr. Weaver concludes his notice of the 


Vertebrata of the parish, and then follows an excellent chapter on 


the Land and Freshwater Mollusca, succeeded by no less than eight 
chapters on the Insects which have been found to occur within the 
limits of the district. These are treated in such a way as to leave 
no doubt on the mind of the reader that the author is an accom- 
plished entomologist. Did space permit, we should like to give 
several extracts from these chapters, for we have seldom seen so — 
many interesting facts in connection with the life-history of insects 
brought together in so clear and entertaining a manner. We must 
content ourselves, however, with recommending them to the notice 
of all who would like to learn a good deal of Entomology with very 
little trouble. The chapters are thus divided :—Chap. V. Beetles ; 
Chap. VI. Earwigs, Cockroaches, Crickets, Grasshoppers and. 
Locusts; Chap. VI1. Thrips, Lace-winged Flies and Mayflies; 
Chap. VIII. Bees, Wasps, Ants and Ichneumons; Chap. [X. Butter- 


flies and Moths; Chap. X. Frog-hoppers, Plant-lice, Scale Insects, 


Bugs and Fleas; Chap. XI. Two-winged Flies; Chap. XII. = 
less Insects—Mites, Spiders and Cudworms. 

The concluding chapters on the Flora of Harting possess no 
less interest for the botanist than do the preceding ones for the 
zoologist. We are presented with an account of the forest trees, © 
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flowering plants, orchids, ferns and fungi; and on all these sub- 
jects the author has much information to impart. The district 
is particularly rich in orchids, no less than fifteen species having 
been collected and identified. The sandy lanes of: Sussex are well 


known for the profusion of ferns, with which, in many places, their — 
high banks are clothed; but we were scarcely prepared to learn 


that in this “ corner parish of West Sussex” no less than seventeen 


— species may be found. Under the head of Fungi, the author 


notices a specimen of the Giant Puff-ball (Lycoperdon giganteum), 
obtained in the autumn of 1873, which measured thirty-eight inches 
and a half in horizontal circumference by thirty-one inches in 


vertical circumference, and weighed six pounds ! 


It is ‘unfortunate for the reader that there is no index to this 
book; for a.good index would have added considerably to its 


utility. We presume by some oversight it was forgotten ! 


We should have liked to learn something about the herd of 
Red Deer which once roamed in Lady Holt Park, and since 
Mr. Gordon has referred (p. 131) to an entry in the Caryll Account- 
book for Lady Holt, “ Ap. 92,1700. Paid Jones ye faulconer a 


year’s wages, ending Lady Day last, £8,” it would have been 
interesting to know something about hawking on the South Downs 


in the days of Queen Anne. We can add a new quadruped to the 


fauna of Harting, in the shape of the Bank Vole (Arvicola riparia), 


which Mr. Weaver thinks he has not identified with certainty, but 


a specimen of which we picked up dead one day in autumn, on the 


hill outside the park gates. As the Pipistrelle is not included 
amongst the Bats (p. 233), and we have often seen it on the wiug 
about the lanes of Harting, we presume that, by a lapsus calami, 
the rarer Barbastelle has been inadvertently allowed to take its 
place. We will not refer to the typographical errors further than 
to say that, considering the number of scientific names which of 
necessity appear in a book of this kind, the printers may be con- 
gratulated upon the existence of fewer misprints than might have 
been expected. 

Apart from its value as a contribution to county history, the 
book, on the whole, furnishes one of the best accounts of a local 
fauna and flora which we have met with for some time, and we 
commend it to the notice of every zoologist and botanist. 
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